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THE MEXICAN HOUSING PROBLEM 
IN LOS ANGELES 


By ELIZABETH FULLER, A. B. 


Due to the rapid industrial growth of Los Angeles, thousands 
of Mexicans are being attracted to it yearly and the housing of 
these people becomes a current problem. Los Angeles, however, is 
doing little towards the solving of it. Even the people who have 
lived in Los Angeles long enough to realize the seriousness of the 
Mexican housing problem carelessly dismiss it with the Mexican’s 
own characteristic expression, ‘“Manana.”’ In fact, we seldom think 
of the Mexican at all, and when we do, it is to picture him a heavy- 
lipped, sleepy-eyed Latin reclining in the sun, too lazy to seek the 
shade. Memory recalls a picturesque sombrero partially concealing 
the straight black hair of his race, a bandana of scarlet knotted about 
his neck, and a sleeping dog, scant of hair curled at his feet. Few 
persons stop to consider that behind those dull eyes lies the tragedy 
of a nation, that his idleness is due to lack of mental developaent— 
the result of the years of oppression—and that his contentment with 
80 little is but the heritage of generations who have been forced 
to adapt themselves to bitter poverty and insupportable tyranny. On 
the other hand we have caught the contagious shrug and with a lift 
of our shoulders exclaim, ‘The Mexican is a problem of tomorrow!” 


The feeling of the level-minded social worker, who abhors 
hasty decisions and unfounded statements, is that the Mexican 
situation in Los Angeles at present, is not inconceivably horrible, 


Editor’s Note—Miss Elizabeth Fuller received the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts from the University of Southern California, June, 1920, with a “Major” in 
Sociology. She was a resident at the Neighborhood Settlement House, 1919-1920, 
was prepared. is under appointment for Social Service work in China. 
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but that the conditions, if taken in time can be greatly improved, 
I chose for this study fifty Mexican homes between Wilson street and 
the Los Angeles River on East Ninth, and on Channing street be 
tween Ninth and Fourteenth streets. Systematically, I have visited 
from house to house. The frank courtesy and ready wit, the un- 
restrained gratitude and affection of the Mexican have made my 
task an easy one. After reviewing the data gathered, I do not 
feel discouraged. True, I have been made aware of the lax moral 
standards of the race, and the child-like disregard of our standard 
of marriage and parental responsibility. Only too often have | 
found the mother and the state of California taking the responsi- 
bility of an absent father. Unmarried Mexican mothers are not 
uncommon. Yet the Mexican mother represents the strength 
of her race. Patient, industrious, honest, sympathetic and loving, 
she sacrifices herself without stint for her children. Since the home, 
strictly speaking, includes the father, mother and children, it has 
been difficult to tabulate the ‘number of families per house,” when 
the father is not present as a member of the family. Two unmarried 
mothers with their children are frequently housed together. With 
the exception of this confusion I believe that the data which I present 
is correct. 


Instinctively, the Mexicans huddle together in certain districts. 
Since any one district can contain only a certain number of houses 
in a block, it is not unusual to find two or three families housed 
under one roof; within a house that contains not over four or five 
rooms. Moreover, Mexican hospitality invites cousins, uncles, and 
aunts to room and board with the fortunate possessor of a shelter. 
Three beds to a room, even four, the children sleeping on the floor, 
a very poor make-shift of a stove, no electric lights, no plumbing, 
no furniture, and the ever present trunk constitute the courteous 
Mexican’s hospitality to his immigrant relatives. Then, perhaps, 
the heads of the various families gain employment. The first pay 
envelope means a “fiesta” for the entire household. The rooms, bare 
of furniture, are garnished with ferns. Music, loud talking, and 
pleasant compliments are heard and exchanged. Frijoles and tor- 
tillas are in abundance. A string of shiny beads is bought for the 
“nina.” A fifteen cent ring for the “muchacho,” and a bracelet for 
the cousin’s child. Accustomed to very little in Mexico, the Mexican 
accepts the very worst in the way of a home that Los Angeles has to 
offer him. Often he sees no reason why he should improve the home 
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which has been granted him. An old store building, an abandoned, 
neglected mill, a tumbled-down house—with these the Mexican 
is usually content. 


Conditions among Fifty Mexican Families. 


TABLE I. 
Average number of families per house_---..------ 1.30 
Average number of persons per house-.------.---- 
Average number of adults per house_-..-.-__-_-- 2.68 
Average number of children per house-- ---_--_---- 3.10 
Average weekly wage per family __........._._-- $24.11 
Average monthly rent per house ---_--.-..------ 
Average number of rooms per house----.-------- 3.32 
Average rent paid per room_____.--------------- 
Average size of rooms-___--__.--_------- 10 ft. x 8 ft. 
Average number of beds per family_----......--- 
Average number of individuals per bed_--------_- 2.52 


The word “court” to the school-teacher and city nurse spells 
all that is horrible and filthy. The court or “patio” in itself is not 
an evil, but indeed, a survival of the Mexican social instinct. Several 
houses grouped about an open space is a beautiful heritage from 
Spain. Friendliness and neighborliness are promoted. But when 
unscrupulous landlords provide but one toilet for the entire court, 
allow any number of people to live in one small two-room house, and 
charge exorbitant rent for this lack of convenience and decency, the 
court is an evil and a menace to Los Angeles. 


One house particularly repulsive is that of the Garnica (ficti- 
tious name) family. A father, a mother, a grandmother, a sister- 
inlaw, four children, and a baby are sheltered by the walls of an 
abandoned water mill, one room on the ground floor, and a room up 
in the loft. A prehistoric stove adds heat to the overmoist air and 
carbon dioxide. Both windows are nailed down, but the door is 
fortunately loose from the hinges. A water faucet, very new, co- 
quettishly glistens four or five feet above the floor on the far side of 
theroom. A bed, a chair, and a couple of soap-boxes are the furni- 
ture. The Italian neighbor allows the family to use his toilet—inci- 
dentally, he is sub-renting the mill, which happened to be on his lot, 
to this family at the rate of eleven dollars per month. The father 
tamms twenty-five dollars a week and is willing to pay more rent for a 
better house, but cannot find one. Since the room containing the 
one bed in the house is parlor, play-room, kitchen and nursery, the 
tity nurse insisted that the mother be removed elsewhere during 
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confinement. The father would not permit her to go to the hospital. 
As he had been in the country for only six months, he did not under- 
stand the convenience of a hospital. A kind-hearted Mexican woman, 
a stranger, with a baby only two months old, providentially offered 
a bed in her four room mansion. 


In a court-like formation on East Ninth street, five houses 
share all sanitary conveniences with a bakery. Two houses—old 
store buildings—have two rooms each; one house, four rooms; and 
two, three. Trunks and beds again are the only furnishings. A rope 
swung across the doorway divides one family from another in the 
house of two rooms. Three beds are in each room. All experts on 
housing conditions agree that a house is overcrowded when there are 
more than two persons to each room and when there does not exist a 
space ten feet square and eight feet high for each individual. When 
six to nine people are living within two rooms, overcrowding exists. 


The tabulated list of homes visited includes the homes of the 
recent immigrants, and reveals the worst conditions. The Mexican is 
not hopeless. He comes here as a young husband and a young father. 
He is anxious to make his children American. Trace the bistory of 
any Mexican family coming under the influence of church, school, 
mission, or settlement, and you will find steady improvement. When 
the Mexican first arrives, he is, according to our standards, dirty, 
shiftless, and lazy. His children go to school, to improvement clubs, 
to the mission, and it is to these institutions that the improvement 
in the home is due. 


I have in mind a house rented by the Garcias (fictitious name). 
The windows were nailed down. Newspapers covered the spots on 
the wall, devoid of wall paper. The various trunks and one bed 
were placed together in one room of the seven-room house. Mr. and 
Mrs. Garcia and fourteen children were the number added to the 
population of Los Angeles by the advent of this family. Mrs. Garcia 
invented a table; boards were spread across the trunks. This table 
was not large enough for the entire family, so the younger children 
were allowed to eat first, and then were sent outside to play. The 
father and mother with the older brothers and sisters then had their 
family meal, an institution entirely unheard of by newly arrived 
Mexican immigrants. A can of unheated corn, frijoles, tortillas, 
and fruit served at odd intervals and whenever the family larder wil 
provide constituted the ordinary meal. When the Garcia girls grew 
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older they worked in factories. Their earnings bought furniture, 
cheap and ornate, which with full length portraits, gives a home 
atmosphere to the parlor. Rope portieres now divide the parlor 
from the bedroom. From a corner a cheap phonograph furnishes 
music. Old lace curtains decorate the windows. Rugs, of a poor 
variety to be sure, cover the floor. The landlord has been forced to 
put in electric lights. The garden in the rear of the house adds to 
the prosperous appearance of the dwelling. The home breathes an 
atmosphere of peace and contentment. No longer is the inquisitive 
glance of the social visitor dreaded. 


To the usual visitor, another family I have in mind has not 
progressed far, for at present, three-legged makeshift chairs and 
boxes comprise the furniture of the living room. But a closer ac- 
quaintance reveals very promising tendencies. Having neither 
electric lights nor gas, the mother has taught the children to keep 
the lamps clean and in order. Under no conditions are members 
of the family allowed to sleep in the room where the busy mother 
prepares and cooks the food. The father wishes to be known in the 
community as a man deserving of respect. His garden is profitable 
and well worth while, breathing a message of encouragement to the 
block of tumbled-down houses. 


Conditions among Fifty Mexican Families. 


TABLE IL. 
Houses sheltering more than one family_-_-_----_-- 28 
ouses sheltering more than two persons per room 
Families paying more than $10.00 rent per month. 42% 
Families earning more than $24.00 per week_-_-__-- 22% 
Families earning less than $24.00 per week__-_--__ 64 
Families with more than two beds____.........-- 30 
Families with less than two beds__-___........--- 40 
Families with more than two persons per bed ____ 64% 


The general impressions received by those who work among the 
Mexicans are varied in nature. The visitor finds a gate swung on 
springs (of a home manufacture ), heavily weighted with a brick. Al- 
though the fence may possess wide spaces caused by lack of boards 
or laths, the visitor always finds the gate and the brick. After 
entering the yard she notices that the ground usually has been swept 
clean. Sticks have been picked up and burned. The bare adobe, 
baked in the California sun, is almost polished. Perhaps on the 
ground, in front of the delapidated steps, there will be cottolene 
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cans filled with dirt and sprigs of geranium. As the visitor nears 
the door a peculiar odor greets her. This, she finds out afterwards, 
is due to lack of ventillation and to inadequate sanitary arrange. 
ments. When she knocks at the door, a voice calls “Pase Vd,” 
and the visitor enters. Coming from bright daylight into a dark. 
ened room, almost blinds the caller, the peculiar odor and the close- 
ness prompt her to comment. “How awful! What terrible condi- 
tions!” But as soon as her eyes become accustomed to the darkness 


and her nostrils to the air, she discovers a very picturesque group. 
Upon one of the beds, asleep, lies a naked infant. A couple of women | 
sit on the floor, and a man is seated on the most precious of all Pos 
sessions to the Mexican immigrant—his “baul” or trunk. A virgin 
and perhaps a saint, are placed on a shelf on the wall, before which | 
a short candle burns. Oddly decorated paper covers the wall, assisted 
in patches by copies of the “Examiner” or “Times.” A bed, two 
beds, perhaps three, are in the various corners of the room. These 
are covered with very poor—but clean—thinly padded quilts. 
There are no sheets or pillow cases, and the ticking is as clean as 
possible under the conditions. The floor is clean; indeed, the room 
is remarkable for its absence of clutter. The accumulated trash, 
characteristic of so many houses of the poor, is not found here. The 
odor and close air and the darkness are due to the lack of education 
in hygiene. The crowded conditions of the house, the poor con- 
struction, the lack of common conveniences, are due to the greed 
of the landlords, and a faulty economic system. 


Conditions among Fifty Mexican Families. 
TABLE III. 
28% 
Houses without electricity. 72% 
8% 
Houses with inside lo 
Houses with outside toilet...............-.----- 18% 

Families 24% 


Condition of 645; o Good—12% Fair—34% Poor. 
Los Angeles so far has considered the Mexican immigrant chiefly 
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sections of the city and to be exploited by the landlords. And what neyer has 
has been the result? The city has been forced to increase her publit agit ig day 
health staff. The damp, unsanitary, dark homes of the Mexical and the ro, 
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are a constant source of tuberculosis. Moreover, because of the 
crowded conditions, the social diseases are rapidly spreading among 
these people. Churches and missions, settlements and schools, feel 
that the lax standard of morals among the Mexicans can be dealt 
with in no other way than by providing better homes. 


In Mexico, these people have lived huddled together in habita- 
tions of one or two rooms in the midst of indescribable filth. Women 
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are chattels. Children are born diseased and feeble-minded. Lazy 

and shiftless, the Mexican has lived satisfied from day to day. 
| Moreover, in our own city we are allowing the same conditions to de- 
velop. Crowded quarters, strangers living together in one house of 
‘two rooms, lack of sanitary arrangements—these produce moral 
degeneracy. Darkness and foul air are not the dwelling place of 
energy and ambition. If America is going to awake the latent powers 
of the Mexican, she cannot offer him miserable shacks for a shelter. 
Furthermore, she cannot afford to develop a race of beggars and 
paupers. The Mexican accepts what he is given. If he is housed in 
il-drained buildings, buildings with insufficient light and air, with poor 
sanitary plumbing, and small rooms, he soon becomes the recipient of 
:! manner of philanthropy. Philanthropy is not what the Mexican 
needs. He should be made self-reliant, proud of his own efficiency, and 
independent. But the environment such as Los Angeles is offering 
to the Mexican is not conducive to any moral reformation. 


The young people among the Mexicans are a problem within 
themselves. Their homes are uninviting. No warmth and light 
means early retiring in the evening, which is characteristic of the 
Mexican, or else wandering about on the streets. No privacy is per- 
mitted the young Mexican man in the commonly overcrowded home. 
He is forced to go elsewhere for recreational activity. The monotony 
ad dinginess of his shelter decrease the health, cheerfulness, and 
optimism of the adolescent boy. I have been appalled by the con- 
versation of a seventeen year old Mexican boy. In the second year 
of high school, he confesses a desire for further education. I sug- 
gested a scholarship and college. ‘‘What’s the use,” he said, “when I 
come home I am all the more unhappy. The house is dark and cold. 
The children are under my feet, squalling and yelling. Mother 


1 what never has time to talk with me, and my father goes to bed as soon 
publi¢ sit is dark. We haven’t even a decent room; the plaster is falling, 
exicalé and the roof leaks. I want to get out and work; and move out of that 
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hole. I might just as well be a bum and chase the streets, as be in the 
home I have.” I was unable to answer him. His father earns four 
dollars and a half a day. There are ten in the family and Manuel is 
the oldest. I cannot help but think, however, that one important 
reason they have remained poor is the various “shacks” in which they 
have lived. If when they came to the city ten years ago, the city 
had offered them a well-built home, charging them what they could 
afford, Manuel would today be more ambitious. 


This type of home is the means of manufacturing the boy 
criminal. There is no home pride; no family pride can develop. 
Without this family pride the child is not taught individual respon- 
sibility. He tries to get everything that he can for nothing. He 


shoots craps, gambles, steals, and refuses to attend school. 
Conditions among Fifty Mexican Families. 
TABLE IV. 

10% Good 30% Fair 60% Poor 
10% “ 88% 

and 20% “ 26% 54% 
Cleanliness of Interior 26% “ 56% “ 18% “ 
Cleanliness of Yard_...70% “ 28% “ 2% “ 


Do the Mexicans desire better homes? Yes and no. They are 
child-like in their desires. I asked one woman, who seemed to 
be more capable of comprehending than the average Mexican woman 
if she was satisfied with her home. She promptly said, “Yes.” She 
neither complained of the rent nor of the character of the house. 
A couple of hours later, when returning, I passed this same place. 
The woman rushed out and in very excited Spanish wanted to know if 
I were an “inspectadora.” She asked me to obtain for her pretty 
wall paper, paper with large and showy designs. That she had no 
bath-tub or range had not troubled her, but when thinking over what 
she really lacked, she decided that it was wall-paper, demonstrating 
the general aesthetic instinct which is characteristic of the Mexi- 
can. If the social worker were compelled to live in a dull, dingy 
bed-room or kitchen twenty-four hours a day, would not the very 
walls bore themselves deep into her consciousness? Her idea of in- 
terior decoration and that of the Mexican wouid differ, yet the im- 
stinct is the same. 

The great evils in the present housing conditions are that the 
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average Mexican immigrant knows nothing better than his present 
enditions and that no desire for better living has been created. 
However, through the children the schools are teaching hygienic 
standards. The city nurses go into the home and give the mother in- 
sruction in sanitation. Missions and settlements conduct house- 
keeping classes for the young mother. Yet all these cannot offset the 
actual condition of the house in which the Mexican lives. It is in part 
the landlord’s responsibility to provide better homes for the Mexican. 
Itis his duty to make the homes as attractive as possible, to see that 
the plumbing is adequate, that there are several windows. It is his 
duty to see that the roof does not leak, that the house is well drained. 
It is a prerogative which he should not hand over to the Housing 
Commission. After providing the Mexican with a suitable dwelling, 
he should attempt to keep the tenant up to a certain standard. He 
should have in his employ certain agents whose duty it would be to 
visit and inspect the rented houses. The Mexican is very adaptable. 
If he understood that his money was not the only remuneration ex- 
pected of him for his shelter, that he was expected to keep the house 
in good condition, and even improve it, he would soon adjust him- 
self to the demands. The landlord at first objects and declares 
that this method incurs extra expense, yet eventually his would be 
the profit. The value of his investment would at least remain at 
par value or might even increase. Merely as a good business propo- 
sition, he could provide and keep a better standard of homes for 
the Mexican. 


The poorly paid laborer can not afford to pay high rent. At 
present he is unable to rent a decent house in which to live. Surely, 
los Angeles, in spite of the high cost of building materials, has 
enough money to build small houses on her wide areas of uninhabited 
land. Moreover, certain districts which contain delapidated and 
tumbled-down shacks should be rebuilt. The garden city plan pre- 
sents a very possible solution to the problem. Unfortunately, as yet, 
this plan has not been adapted to suit the needs of the recent immi- 
grant. Expensive apartment houses and palatial homes are springing 
up with a mushroom growth to house the incoming wealthier class of 
people. The Mexican is just as much an individual as the Easterner 
or Northerner. His needs are as much the care of this city as those of 
her citizens in better financial circumstances. One of the best invest- 
ments that Los Angeles can make is to build small houses, homes— 
not merely shelters—for the Mexican. Conditions at present are 
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such that they can be easily handled, but a delay of years means 
great difficulties. 


Looking back over my work among these fifty families and my 
experience in general with the Mexican, I feel very strongly that 
action must be taken. The data indicate that the poor housing con- 
ditions are not due to any fault of the Mexicans, but rather to the 
character of the buildings which they may rent and to lack of con- 
sideration of the landlords. Improper sanitary arrangements are 
altogether the fault of the house owner. My personal recommenda- 
tion is the immediate education of the house-owners. Give them a 
personal knowledge of the conditions among their tenants. The 
average landlord is a man, thrifty and busy, careless of human re- 
lationships, heedless but not unsympathetic with human suffering. 
Were he made to feel his responsibility, he would be willing to better 
conditions. I believe that the housing problem of the Mexican 
can be solved by the business man. 


The data give an accurate statement of the housing conditions 
among the Mexicans of our district. A few brief sketches have given 
an insight into the Mexican family itself, but in conclusion I wish to 
summarize what I believe to be the important points in the present 
housing situation. 

1. The present housing conditions among the Mexicans are 
not intolerable, but are deplorable and a menace to Los Angeles. 


2. Lack of sanitation is the outstanding feature of the current 
housing situation among the Mexicans. 

3. In most cases rents are not high if the houses rented were 
fit for habitation. 


4. At present Los Angeles can not offer the incoming immi- 
grant adequate shelter. 


5. The crowded conditions and the absence of pleasing en- 
vironment are a menace to the morals of the Mexican. 


6. The tuberculosis prevalent among the Mexicans is due to 
dark, ill-drained habitations. 

7. Satisfactory homes must be provided for the Mexican in 
order to promote good citizenship. The present shelter is neither 
conducive to ambition nor independence. 
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8. The young Mexican needs a home rather than a shelter, 
otherwise he will lose the filial affection characteristic of his race. 


9. The recent immigrant lacks initiative in the improvement 
of his home. It is the prerogative of the house-owner to keep his 
tenant up to a certain standard of cleanliness and maintenance. 


10. Education of the house owner concerning the poor housing 
condition is necessary for immediate improvement. 


11. Los Angeles has it within her power to eradicate a growing 
evil. If she neglects this opportunity of “building for the future,” 
her history will be that of any large city poisoned with slums. 
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